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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by 


Thomas Muore. Two vols. 4to. Murray. 


LORD BYRON—MR MOORE—AND MR LEIGH HUNT, 
WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS, NOT IN MR MOORE’S WORK. 


(Continued from our last ] 


In the year 1812, the then Editor of the Examiner had been pro- 
voked by the Prince Regent’s tergiversation towards Ireland, and 
the adulation of the Morning Post, into jesting about a large 
“ Adonis of fifty,’ and saying, that his Royal Highness had lived half 
a century without doing anything for the good of the people or the 
respect of posterity. For these words (or something like them) he 
and his brother, the joint proprietors of the Examiner, were sent to 
prison, and fined a thousand pounds. The sentence might have 
been escaped, the fine might have been escaped, had they consented 
to promise that they would say no more about the Prince. They 
refused. The fine was offered to be collected for them among 
friends,—among the people. They with gratitude declined. Some 
years after, Lord Byron, who thought himself obliged to Mr Leigh 
Hunt for his sticking by him in adversity, offered, through Mr Shel- 
ley, to lend him five hundred pounds to bring him over to Italy, that 
he might endeavour to repair his broken health and fortunes. He 
thanked his Lordship, but as he could not go to Italy, he of course 
could not avail himself of the offer. We speak of these money 
matters in a lump, to let the reader see, that when Mr Leigh Hunt 
thought himself bound at last to apply to his friends, and his adhe- 
rence to the Good Cause helped to keep him poor notwithstanding, 
the necessity did not imply a habit of mind which the generous 
would have met with ill-construction, whatever occasion might have 
heen taken of his diminished influence, for the mean to insult him 
and the selfish to forsake. 

The next of Mr Moore’s letters was written soon after his going 
to prison, in February 1813. At that time, everything from Mr 
Moore’s pen, whether he praised or objected, had in his correspon- 
dent’s eyes a hue of “ favour and of prettiness ;’’ nor did Mr Hunt 
ever afterwards say one word against him, or think it, till he found 
him insincere. What he now sees in some passages of his letters, 
he leaves the reader to guess. The one upon his patron Lord 
Moira in the following will surely be held a curiosity by those who 
think of the different positions of Mr Hunt as Editor of the Examiner 
and visitor of Lord Byron. The reader has been already told that 
the Italics in these letters are of the writers own marking, not ours, 


LETTER V. 
On Mr Hunt's Imprisonment; Lord Moira, &c. 
Kegworth, Leicestershire, Thursday. 

My Dear Sir,—I was well aware that, on the first novelty of 
your imprisonment, you would be overwhelmed with all sorts of 
congratulations and condolences, and therefore resolved to reserve 
my tribute both of approbation and sympathy till the gloss of your 
chains was a little gone off, and both friends and starers had got 
somewhat accustomed to them. If I were now to tell you half of 
what I have thought and felt in your favor during this period, I 
fear it would be more than you know enough of me to give me 
credit for; and I shall therefore only say intrue Irith phrase and 
spirit, that my heart takes you by the hand most cordially, and that 
l only wish heaven had given me a brother, whom I could think so 
well of and feel so warmly about. 1 hope to be in London in about 
four or five weeks, when one of my first visits shall be to Horse- 
monger-lane, and I trust I shall find your restrictions so far relaxed 
as to allow of my not merely looking at you through the bars, but 
passing an hour or two with you in your room. 

I have long observed, and (I must confess) wondered at your 
retenue,about Lord Moira, and have sometimes flattered my- 
self (forgive me for being so vain, and so little just, perhaps, to 
your sense of duty) that a little regard for me was at the bottom of 
your forbearance, for you have always struck me as one whom 
nature never destined “ accusatoriam vitam vivere,’” and who, if 





you were to live much among us Lilliputians of this world, would 
soon find your giant limbs entangled with a multitude of almost 
invisible heart-strings; but be this as it may, I must acknowledge 
— a candour which is wrung from me) that Lord Moira’s con- 
uct no longer deserves your approbation, and when I say this, I 
trust I need not add, that it nv longer has mine. His kindnesses to 
me of course I can never forget, but they are remembered as one 
remembers the kindnesses of a faithless mistress, and that esteem, 
that reverence, which was the soul of all, is fled. His thoughtful- 
ness about me, indeed, remained to the last, and in the interview 
which I had with him immediately on his coming down here after 
his appointment, ho said that, though he had nothing sufficiently 
good in his Jndian patronage to warrant my taking such an expen- 
sive voyage, yet it was in his power, by ewehange of patronage with 
Ministers, to serve me at home, and that he meant to provide for 
me in this way; to which I answered, with many acknowledgements 
for his friendship, that “ I begged he would not take the trouble of 
making any such application, as I would infinitely rather struggle 
on as | am, than accept of anything under such a system.” I must 
add (because it is creditable to him) that this refusal, though so 
significantly conveyed, and still more strongly afterwards by letter, 
did not offend him, and that he continued the most cordial attentions 
to us during the remainder of his stay. 1 know you will forgive 
this egotism, and would perhaps trouble you with a little more of 
it, if the unrelenting post time were not very nearly at hand. 
* * * * * . 
. * * * * = 
From your’s ever, 
Tuomas Moore. 





In Mr Moore’s first volume is an account of his coming with 
Lord Byron to dine in the prison, and a copy of verses from his 
lordship to his friend, in which the Editor of the Examiner is desig- 
nated as ‘‘ the wit in the dungeon.” How comes it by the way, 
that Mr Moore never showed Mr Hunt any of these flattering 
phrases from the Noble Poet ? And what is the probable reason why 
they are now produced, after Mr H. has known Lord Byron, and 
suffered from the advice given him by Mr Moore? Mr M. says in 
this account of the dinner, that Lord Byron “good naturedly” 
accepted Mr Hunt’s invitation, and that the “ wishes” of his lord- 
ship’s introducer were “attended to,” as far as the visitors at 
table were concerned ; though it is intimated that a sad breach of 
politeness was manifested, when other visitors dropped in during 
the evening; Mr M. implying, that he had expressed “ wishes” to 
the contrary. Our quondam friend must excuse us, if we think that 
a sincere man is likely to have a better memory than an insincere 
one, and that Mr Moore is mistaken in thinking that he expressed 
any such wish ;—that is to say, meaning by the word “ wish” a direc- 
tion understood and received by the entertainer of the Noble Lord. 
We ask the reader whether the patronising style of this passage in 
Mr Moore’s “ reminiscences,” ‘accords with the letters his host 
received from him at that period. As to “ good-nature,” the host 
thought it good-natured enough certainly in Lord Byron to come 
to see him; and he had higher notions of lords then than he 
has learnt to have since. But he might have had fifty lords for 
his visitors, if he chose. Lords are never wanting: though patriots 
who can dispense with them are a little scarce, except in Paris. And 
with regard to friends dropping in, during this visitation by which 
the host was bound to die of honour and his monopoly, how was a man 
who has been such a student in truth as never to deny himself to a 
visitor in his life, to begin by not being at home in prison? Or how 
was he to excuse himself to friends who had come from a distance 
to see him, by telling them that he had a lord with him, and the 
invisible dignity of Mr Moore ? 

But all this is harmless, and we are sorry to waste the reader’s 
time upon it. The letter containing the following passage was writ- 
ten a month or two after this visit. Lord Byron’s other visits have 
been mentioned elsewhere; nor is it necessary to recur to them. 
Mr Leigh Hunt forgets how many letters he received at various 
times from Mr Moore, having lost or mislaid several ; but such as 


he can find that have anything to do with the object of these arti- 
cles, are here continued. 
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LETTER VI. 


Mayfield Cottage, Monday Evening. 
[Post-mark, August 1513.) 
My Dear Hunt, 
* * + . * * 
* * * * * * 
lhope you see my friend Lord Byron often; one of the very 
few London pleasures I envy him is the visit to Horsemonger-lane | 
now and then. 
Faithfully your’s, | 
Tromas Moore. , 
[We have been compelled to cut short the article of to-day. | 
Amends will be made for it in our next] 





Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. By | 


Captain Moyle Sherer. First Volume, 12mo. pp. 295. (First | 
volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) Longman. 


{Final Extracts.} 
THE GUERILLAS OF SPAIN. | 

Napoleon well knew what he was about when he supplied the 
French generals in Spain with such large and seemingly dispropor- 
tionate numbers of cavalry. Before the trampling of his numerous 
and warlike squadrons, the hearts of the Spanish soldiers, who had 
no confidence in their own discipline, no power of formation and 
movement, and for a long time no officers capable of instructing them, 
too often ‘became fear-broken; and the glittering of French sabres | 
was like the gleam of the axe and the signal of execution. | 

The frequent and melancholy experience of their inefficiency in | 
regular warfare drove numbers of the dispersed, but not dishear- 
tened, patriots to adopt a new mode of hostilities, which harassed 
and distressed the French to an incredible degree. 

They collected in small bands; they chose ‘leaders of a ready 
intelligence and a daring courage ; and they commenced a system 
of war in detail, which gratified their thirst for the invaders’ blood, 
and suited well their melancholy fortunes. The French had never 
found ;any difficulty in defeating the Spanish armies*—“ troops,” 
says a French officer, “ hastily raised, without skill to manauvre, 
and embarrassed by the very numbers which should have been their 
strength.” 

But now they were engaged with the nation ;—they stood side 
by side in the market-places with men who were marking then 
fora prey. The peasant was seen ploughing peaceably in hls field; 
but in one of the furrows lay his long Spanish gun, ready to give 
aid in any chance contest between the partidas, or guerrillas, and 
the passing detachments of the enemy. Nota mountain pass in the 
romantic land but there lay among the rocks and bushes a group of 
these fierce and formidable men, awaiting the expected convoy or 
the feeble company. Even in the plains the posts of correspon- 
dence were compelled to fortify a belfry, or tower, or house; and 
the sentinel kept his vigilant look-out from a scaffolding of planks, 
that he might see all that passed in the fields around: nor could 
any of the soldiers venture beyond the enclosure thus fortified for 
fear of assassination. To lead these guerrilla bands, the priest 
girded up his black robe, and stuck pistols in his belt—the student 
threw aside his books, and grasped a sword—the shepherd forsook 
his flock—the husbandman his home. 

One of the most celebrated of the guerilla chiefs, thus simply 
tells the commencement of his military life :— 

“Twas born at Idozin, a village of Navarre, on the 17th of June 
1781. My parents were John Stephen Espoz y Mina, and Mary 
Terese Iundain y Ardaiz, honest farmers of that province. 

“As soon as | had learned to read and write, I devoted myself 
to the labours of husbandry; and when my father died I took 
charge of the little farm, which constituted the patrimony of my 
family. In this manner [ lived till the age of twenty-six years. 

“ My patriotism being then excited by the treacherous invasion 
of Spain by Napoleon in 1808, after having done all the harm I 
could to the French in my own village, | abandoned it, and enlisted 
as a Soldier in Doyle’s battalion, on the 8th of February 1809. 

“ Having joined, a short time after, the guerrilla commanded by 
my nephew Xavier Mina, I continued still as a private soldier, when 


} 
this guerrilla being disbanded, in consequence of the capture of my 
nephew, seven of the men named me their chief, and with them I 
began to command.” 

Such was the origin of this famous guerrilla chief, and such his 
first rank and service. Similar was the origin and service of many 
others, who never rose tothe distinction obtained by this brave, 
enterprising, and fortunate individual. 

The number of these armed bands was very great, and some few 
of the self-elected chiefs, or of those chosen by smugglers and reb- 
bers to be their leaders, became a terror to the villages which they 
visited, and committed great oppressions, plundering friends as wel! 
as enemies: but even these were keen after the invader’s blood ;— 
while the good and true patriots, who were led by good and true 


* We deny that they ever hal an army, though we use the word; they 
had levies of armed men, but uo armies. “ What the Spaniards cali 
armies,” is the expression of Sir John Moore; and the Duke of Albuquer- 
que, speakit g of the army of Cuesta, says, ** On our marches we stop to 
repose like a tlock of sheep, without taking up any position; and again, we 
march as if it were on a pi'grimage, without any regard to distance, order, 
or method.” Although these remarks of the Duke’s apply to the incompe- 





men, met on all sides assistance and encouragement, and were in 
constant communication with the inhabitants of every town and 
village in which the French troops were cantoned. 

The stratagems of the leaders of these bands were infinitely 
varied; and the very nature of their service, demanding at one mo- 
ment the greatest secrecy and address, and admitting at another a 
display of heroic energy, had about it a wild charm that fascinated 
all gallant and enterprising spirits. 

The principal chieftains of these partidas, were the two Minas 
and Renovales, in Navarre and Arragon; Porlier, named the Mar- 
quisetto, and Longa, in the Asturias and Biscay; Juan Martin, or 
El Empecinado, in New Castile; Juan Paladea, or El Medico, in 
La Mancha; the curate Merino and others in Castile; the friar 


| Sapia, of Soria; Juan Abril, of Segovia; the doctor Rovera, in 


Catalonia; and Julian Sanchez in the neighbourhood of Sala- 
manca ; and a long list of names of lesser note, well known in the 
vicinity of those places where they acted against the enemy. There 
were not less than fifty thousand of these irregular combatants in 


| Spain at one period of the war, and many of them were actuated 


by very noble motives and the true love of their country. It were 
a waste of words to insist upon the injury which these parties in- 
flicted on the French armies, or upon the very material advantage 
derived by Spain, by Portugal, and by the British army, from their 
active and persevering exertions. We know that, in an after- 
period of the war, lord Wellington himself appreciated their impor- 
tant services most highly. 





CHESS-PLAYING. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Mr Tarter,—lI avail myself of your kind permission to furnish 
my account of the manner in which the “ Three Pawns Gambit” 
came to be called “ Cunningham’s.” 
Alexander Cunningham, better known, at least to the literary 
world, in the beginning of the last century, as a critic and com- 
mentator on Virgil and Horace, was a good chess-player, and the 
| intimate friend of Sir Abraham Janssen, Bart., then esteemed the 
best player in England. ‘They were both members of the club 
which had been established at Old Slaughter’s Coffee House, St 
| Martin’s lane, from the time of George I, and which continued to 
meet there till 1770, when it was removed, or rather a new one 
formed, first at the Salopian, and afterwards at Parsloe’s in St 
James’s street, under the auspices of Philidor. 
This eminent player came to England in 1747, after having 
beaten all the players at Paris except Mons. de Legalle. He 
brougnt letters of recommendation to Sir Abraham, wiio patro- 
nised him and introduced him to the Chess-Club. H_re it was 
that Philidor first saw played that opening of the “ Three Pawns 
Gambit,” and was told either that Cunningham (who died in 1732) 
invented it, or was fond of playing it. Philidor, however, in com- 
pliment to Sir Abraham and his friend, gave it the name of Cun- 
ningham’s Gambit, im his work which was printed in 1749: just as 
he gave the name of the “ Gambit of Aleppo” (Stamma’s birth-place) 
to the Gueen’s Gambit, because Stanima was fond of opening the 
game in that manner. Philidor’s words are, “ Gambit de Cunning- 
ham dont Uauteur Va one ceriainement gagné, mais je pense le con- 
traire”’ Vie then gocs oa with a train of play ia support of his 
opinion, which has been impugned by the anonymous Editor of 
the letter editions of his work, who &as detected a bad move in a 
late stage of the game: but, as often happens when inferior players 
attempt to criticise their masters, he has overlooked another evi- 
dently bad move on the opposite side; and, as Philoscacciaria tells 
us, the result has been controverted. 
The same Correspondent seems to treat Philidor’s talents rather 
lightly ; but the reason he gives is somewhat illogical, if not unin- 
telligible; he says, we know Philidor’s play only “ 4y tradition.” 
I need not tell you, Mr Tatler, that al/ fame, except of the present 
day, rests upon the same broad basis; but supposing we could 
bring back to our bar all Philidor’s contemporaries, what farther 
light could they give us? Not a single additional ray; for none of 
them could play with him on equal terms. 
His fame, therefore, rests upon the same footing as that of all the 
famous players who preceded him, from Berseca the Saracen, w ho, 
| in 1266, performed the same feat for which Philidor has been so 
| much be-praised ; viz. that of playing three games at once without 
| seeing the boards. The vanity peculiar to his nation led him to 

give two or three of these parties, in order, as he himself expresses 

it, “ to transmit to posterity @ fuct of which future ages might other- 
| wise entertain some doubt.” A very few years before this, Sac- 
| chiere, a priest of Turin, had performed the same feat with four 
| chess boards : and Canera gives us the names of more than a score 
| of players who excelled in this difficult exercise. I could continue, 
| but IT have already trespassed too far on your kindness, and I am, 
Mr Tatler, Your obliged correspondent, 

A Lover or CuHeEss. 


Tatent ror Writinc Worse Anp Worse.—A gentleman re- 
turning from the representation of the ‘ Modern Prophets,’ or from 
some other of D’Urfey’s bad plays, the first night it was acted, said 
to Dryden, “ Was there ever such stuff ?’—* Sir,”’ replied Dryden, 
“ You don’t know my friend Tom so well as Ido: I’ll answer for 





tency of Cuesta, they picture faithfully the marches of Spanish armies, 


him he shall write worse yet.” 
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“ Most extensive Prince,” is another style and title which would 
THE PLA Y-GOER. have suited the Autocrat. The Poles, we trust,'are going to clip 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | the epithet for his descendant. 





We must not close our article without commending M. ALBERT 

PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. the dancer, for putting on some visible clothing ; and also for miti- 

a ape tide lige iiss tenet Ria gating the petulence of his dance military. He is a very clever 

Corane Cena aneee Py 8 Ey ae dancer; and must have observed that he does not obtain the less 

Covent Garven. | @Pplause for shewing his judgment - those points. Both he, and 

Miss Inverarrry appeared for the sixth time last night in Cinderella, his two aad companions, received, if 7 aes mistaken, more 
and we saw part of the opera for the fifth. It seems as if we than their ordinary amount of approbation last night. Ss 

could®see this play, and hear this new singer in it, a hundred times. | === 














Not because she has come to her maturity, or that superior as | 
she is to any of the singers who have lately come forward, she will | 
not be far more so by and by, but because her aspect and her style | Whore Parriors anp Haxr.—If you are a patriot and a 
harmonize so pleasingly with one another, and with the character. | martyr to your principles, this is a painful consideration, and must 
° . Oe ne aw-back . . 
She looks just the gentle person to be set aside by a coarse father | es - ie eer a a, ee ny — 
ies , ; ; . | glossy ¢ dite . ad . ed. 

and two flaring sisters; and yet there is a tenderness and a promise | you are a lord, or a dangler after lords, it is well: the glittering 
of luxury in some of her tones, that announce a capacity for enjoy- | 

| 

| 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





star hides the plebeian stains; the obedient smile and habitual 
sani eaill eiidiiuae eeinianies dike citialeas cringe of approbation are always welcome.— Hazlitt’s Plain 
: s. 


: : Speaker. 
Miss INveRARITY received more than her usual honours last | 


ag ' a ioe Benerits or Earty Instruction.—The advantage of havin 
night in the finale. The audience anticipated it with a round of | 8 gs 


2 | learnt the Catechism, to a child wandering in darkness, may be esti- 
upplause, interrupted it with more, and encored it with greater en- | mated by the following trifling circumstance :—A lady observing a 


thusiasm than we have yet witnessed, except the first night. The | little girl apparently lost in the street, accosted her with the ques- 

3 A 5 ; a ' tion of “ Whose child are you ?”—* Child of wrath, Ma’am,” cried 
piece was given out for repetition next Saturday. The performer | |). little urchin, dropping a curtesy, as if addressing the parson. 
The lady resumed and‘said, ‘‘ Where were you born ?” 
sin, Ma’am,” persevered the diminutive theologian. 


| 
, hea | r 
who announced it, gave the common pronunciation to the name,— “ Born in 





Inverarity,—which must convince a speculative gentleman of his | 
| Generat La Faverre.—The departure of General La Fayette 
for America, is thus noticed in a Paris paper in the year 1777 :— 
inking the ; n them any more than to the | " ay . : edna 
thinking there ought to be no end to | , “ Paris, April 4:—One of the richest of our young nobility, the 
syllables, was instructing the boxes around him the other night, how | Marquis de la Fayette,«a relation of the Duke de Noailles, between 
nineteen and twenty years of age, has at his own expense hired a 
, : frigate, and provided everything necessary for a voyage to America 
nic has indeed raised a marvellous degree astonishment. The) oO. ? . he: » ores — 
ic has indeed raised a mar ellous degree of astonis _with two officers of his acquaintance. He set out last week, having 
inhabitants of this busy metropolis seem to think that she has | told his lady and family that he was going to Italy. He is to serve 
found out the longitude in appellation, and complain that they have | #5 @ Major-General in the Ameriaan army. On the other hand, 
; ; e Sg Scie RRO ee | the Count de Bulkely, an Irish gentleman, who is a Major-General 
not time to pronounce It. Some wonder wicre it could have come | in the French service, is going, with the leave of Majesty, to offer 
from; and others have recommended that it should be cut short. | himself to the King of Great Britain to serve agains the Ame- 


. . . . . oF es ~ 99 

The name indeed might be cut into “ little stars.’ There is | cans, 

Rarity, or Verarity, er Verari. Verari would have a pretty Italian) Tue Late AmtaBte RuLer or THE Poies.—When the Grand 

sound. The lady however does well to keep her name as | Duke Constantine was travelling in Germany, he on one occa- 

ar She | ; ; i te é ae | sion, weary of the slow progress he made, ordered the post-boy 

1s, She has given pleasure to those who bear it; she 15 | repeatedly to drive faster, but to no purpose; he then threatened 

to shoot him if he did not quicken his pace ; the postillion persisted 

belie her: and besides, the name is a very good name, and we |! jogging on at his own rate, which so provoked the Grand Duke, 
age | : that he drew a pistol, and shot him dead upon the spot.—Lumsden’s 

suppose there are bonnie Scots who are proud of it on other 


| Journey from India.—{Ts not Constantine, who resembles his father 
accounts. Inverarity is the name ofa place near Dundee; so that | Paul more than any of the rest of the family, a madman? And is 


+ . : . -. | it not high time that « ‘ st r ‘ i ' 
there must have been Inverarities “ of that ilk.” Finally, its t not high . ee gonnenl preter should be made against mad 
: ; men occupying thrones? It is a melancholy and strange conside- 

length is a notion; people must utter many syllables, when they 


ration, that insanity has often discharged the office of king; and 

say anything at all; and they might as well utter these as any | that Th of the ee consequences of public measures have 
ih ‘ . resulted from it. What republican ever satirize i i 

others. The words “ Miss Inverarity” do not take longer time shite ever satirized royalty like this 


’ : notorious fact 7] 
to pronounce than “ The Duke of Wetiincton.” Now, who 


- 5 PARLIAMENTARY ReEport.—Mr Popham, when he was Speaker. 
makes any fuss about ‘* The Duke of Wettineton ?”’ or what : ee P 4 


and the Lower House had sat long, and done in effect nothing, 

lover of agreeable images has not the idea of a pleasanter per- | coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, “ Now, Mr 
former suggested to him by the one name than the other? Who Speaker, what hath passed in the Lower House ” He answered, 
ese ‘ If it please your Majesty, seven weeks.”—Bacon.—{The Lower 

would go to hear the Duke of Wetineton that has once heard | 1.4 the Upper House too seem to pass their time pretty much in 
him? And who would not go to hear Miss [nverariry fifty | the same way still; especially when the times out of doors are 


error, who, moved, we suppose, by the wonders of her name, and 


it was not Inveranity, but Inverareety. The fair singer’s patrony- 


not the person to give up aa old acquaintance, or her tones 


times. for a like reason ? uneasy and want comforting.] 
' ason ? ) g 
Mr Wnsoy’s fine tenor was in choice condition last night, and | CORPORAL Puntsiment.—Of all the moral advantages of the 
6 nie te , new system of education (Lancasterian) perhaps the greatest arises 
he improves in his acting. 


from the mildness of the punishments which it imposes. Its punish- 
ments appeal to the rational, not to the animal nature of man; and 
comic part of this opera. His round comfortable person and | 2" calculated to influence the principles of his mind, rather than to 
sees , a ‘ es impose torture on his body. Every blow inflicted for the correction 
lackadaisical manner suit the kitchen companion of Cinderella: the | of a bad action, excites ten bad feelings; and it is somewhat absurd 
? . ° . 
to attempt to purify the stream by corrupting the source. A bo 
manner in gencral,—as when he plays the ambassador, or takes a | ™@Y be flogged for a fault, and the fault may be corrected ; but it bg 
: corrected not in consequence of the flogging, but in spite of it. No 
: } ; ae Wi = = : : ai 1 ° Pp > oS P 
part in the cance: (the way in which he reposes upon his | virtuous principle was ever instilled into the human mind by stripes: 
approaches to his partner has the true comic gusto); and then | their only war to ee a to — 1 and train 
~— ) tyrants.””— Westminster Review.— not the above argur 
how well he addresses the sovereign in those truly royal words :— phe . : the apr: > eames 
: . equally apply to the degrading system of flogging soldiers? How 
“ Most magnificent, extravagant, and dreadful Prince,—whose | much longer will this foul blot on the humanity and civilization of 
face is shocking to your subjects, and frightful to all the rest of the wr 3 see ae to —— A merges. od our — 
~ neighbours ? yeaten soldier after a goo attle, Is something: 
world.” The Emperor Paul, or, Charles X, could not have been S 8 S : 


but a beaten soldier on parade, and by the lash, ought to be a con- 
better saluted. i tradiction in terms. 


KeeE.ey’s performance of the servant gives a great zest to the 


airs he gives himself on occasion contrast admirably with this 
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448 THE TATLER. 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 





This Evening, Lord Brron’s Tragedy of THE WRECK ASHORE. 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. aie ite 
(Adapted by Mr Macreapy.) a bw Ene. 
J hine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUONE, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Rodolph, Mr "Lette Mr & a = ae ie S. —- Mr Eaton, [A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.} 
Previous to the Tragedy. (2nd time in this Country) P. Linppainter’s Overture to Act. II.—Summen. 
« Sulmona.” Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
: . : vs : : Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
wesc: = =- Sererereeees Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
i Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
{By Mr W. Barrymore.} 


The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. WAS I TO BLAME? 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, “ . : 5 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectorv, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 7 . 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the A DEAD SHOT. 


Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 


Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, Louies Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 


1330, With a New Nautical Ballet—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur. ~~ na. 
sery for Pet Children XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama.— | Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE , 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, [lustrative of the Union of the Waters. Mr Wiseman, Mr S. SMITH Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Sranriecp. une sii . — ‘ a alae 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 2 : 
OF THE SIMPLON. To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 1 Y x 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— (By Mr Buckstong}. 


Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


saa The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 

To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Illustrious Stranger; and the Pantomime. Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 


Spring.—LV. EnchantedjSpring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. VI. Palace of Grimalkin.— VII. 





, Pe shi es Temple of Silver-rain—VIII. The hing’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
This Evening, the Tragedy of Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland. 
FAZIO. XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Morcho Aunbela, Mg CHATTERLEY, Cla, Nts Punyuape, | Qk Shin Ton -Napring EV. Br ahs Choe SN te ai 
Bianca, (ist time) Miss F. KEMBLE. Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, Tak T ro i ef the § ait of _ Socin =< ps.—) . Catacombs. —XI1X. an 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, li - Spring. 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, eee 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


Previous to the Tragedy, (Ist time in this country) A Grand MS. Overture, by 


Friedrich Kuhlaw. ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 





By Mr Fartey.) This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. ¥ JEEN OF SCOTS. ' 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.) Characters by MARY, QUEEN OI 1 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss Ki_rey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrel, 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- | Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
shee’s Ravyine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of Sandy, Mr J. Knight. 


Killarney.—VIi1t. The ge and Quay, ( crew —IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai—xX. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The oo nat “da a a i 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—-X 11. A Market.—XI11I1. Windsor Park and Castle. To which will be added, a oon Allegoric is ae tta, in One Act, entitled 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she OLYMPIC REVELS. 

arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination —XV. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in [By Mr Puancue.) 
honor of the ival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. | y Mr Feat +] 


—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was | Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 

intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—X VIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. : : a 

er : meatal "hs ry . = —. Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 

rcnemayss eng ig the Lord Mayor's Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 

iy ; Samar . IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

To-morrow, £109 Note; Harlequin Fat or Harlequin Bat; and Teddy the Tiler. Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 

Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
siamese Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Pacet, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
Apollo, Mis: Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
“TT r .  rpth Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Broughain, 
SU RREY THEA I R = Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, " 





This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 

NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. aes a ee 

Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, | THE LITTLE JOCKEY, 

Constantia, Miss Jordan, Kitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
wa Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,” Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 


To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 





| Arinctte, Miss FOOTE, in which she willsing, “‘ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 


: Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mau:e, Miss Kibrey. 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, The Baron D’ — wv INING, mney 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, | Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, De Limburg, Mr Pagt, Floriville, bya Gentleman, = Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, lim Tipple, Mr VALE, Denis, Mr W. Young, Pierre, Mr Brown. 


| 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Vr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, | 
Jemmy Gonimbie, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. , ‘ —— 
" a The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 

After which, the Drama, entitled 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
(By Mr S. Bircu.} 
Lucy, Madame Simon, Jeannette, Miss Rumens, Nell, Mrs Vale. id ‘ Mr Harlowe, MrPaget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING 
Clara, Miss SOMERVILLE, in which she will sing, “ Vain are Music’s soothing | ey es eee Te eee = , meee 
sounds.”’ Michael, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Sir Bertrand, Mr x oo —— Mr Williams, Le Sage, Mr Lee, | 
Spruce, Mr ers, liut, Mr Almar, Boy, Miss Ellis. -_ rn , ‘ ’ : 
a a P se ease mete 
To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, | Cosu RG I HEATRE. The Gamble Ts Life Jonathan 
| 
| 
| 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Wiss Fitzwalter. 





HE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. Dobson—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
(By Mr W. Birrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 


SapLer’s Wett TuHrearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 








’ 4 i . 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, MrT. HILL, Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. eer ne 
THE ORDER OF.THE SCENERY. anet : - 
Scene 1. Regions of Time.—1!. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—III. Cabinet in | Published by J. ONwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
the Widow‘s Mansion.—iV. Splendid Temple of the New Year.—V. Picturesque parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
Roadside Inn.—V1. Exterior of Public House and Saddler’s.—VII. Suspension | J. Cuarrer; Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 


ik er the Menai.—VIII. iet igings i tired Neight — | * ‘ 5 
oe in Gets ok Gand Sink X. Solves Pale of ten an Gace 165 Regent street ; J.Fisip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly : Ma rnsH, 145 
(Moonlight).—X11. and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Exrrs’s Library, Old 


Bond street ; and by all Bookesellers and Newsmen. 
morrow, N Portsmouth ; The Two Pupils ; edagogue Puzzled ; ” eae 
are Secadans” of Po outh; The Two Pupils ; or, the P gue Puzzled ; C, and W, Reynsi_, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














